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A Field General Court-Martial is for the trial of offences com-
mitted on active service, where a general or district court-martial
cannot be convened without serious detriment to the public service.
A trial by court-martial is very much like a trial in an ordinary
criminal court. If the offender so desires, a convening officer may
appoint an officer to defend. A judge advocate may be (and in the
case of a general court-martial must be) appointed to advise the
court as to law and to summarise the facts, but he does not, as for-
merly, retire with the court when it is considering its findings. The
same rules of evidence and presumption of innocence apply (as also
before a commanding officer) as in a criminal court. Findings must
be pronounced in open court at once and sentences announced as
soon as determined. The main differences between a trial by court-
martial and trial by a criminal court are:
(a)  The court may arrive at its finding or sentence by a majority,
whereas a jury must be unanimous.
(b)  Members of the court fix the sentence subject to confirmation,
whereas a jury has nothing to do with sentence.
(c)  The probation system does not apply to military offenders,
though there is power to suspend sentence.
A person sentenced by a court-martial may complain by petition Review of
to s&& viewing authority. Independently of petitions the proceedings senteaces-
of all courts-martial are reviewed in the office of the Judge Advocate
General in order to detect any miscarriage of justice. Sentences must
be confirmed by a competent higher military authority and may be
modified by that authority. There is no power to increase the sentence
awarded by the court.
The Courts-Martial (Appeals) Act, 1951, established a Courts- Courts-
Martial Appeal Court: The judges are the Lord Chief Justice and Appeal
the puisne judges of the High Court (in practice the judges of the Court.
Queen's Bench Division) and the corresponding judges for Scotland
and Northern Ireland, who may be nominated for the purpose,
together with such other persons of legal experience as the Lord
Chancellor may appoint.  Like the Court of Criminal Appeal for
England the Courts-Martial Appeal Court is constituted by an un-
even number of judges, not less than three sitting; it may sit in divi-
sions and may sit within or without the United Kingdom as the Lord
Chief Justice may direct. Up to the end of 1954 it had sat only in
London. Although the Court operates on similar lines to the Court
of Criminal Appealx leave to appeal can only be granted by the
court itself and must be obtained even for an appeal on a question of
law.   But before application for leave can be made, a convicted
1 P. 234, ante.; there is no appeal against sentence only.
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